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LITERATURE OF THE JEWS. 


The Spanish and Portuguese Jews, from whom the most dis- 
tinguished of the Dutch Hebrew families are descended, were 
renowned among their nation for superior talents and acquire - 
ments, and we believe maintain even to this day an almost uni- 
versally admitted pre-eminence. Under the tolerant and com- 
paratively enlightened Mohamedan conquerors of Spain, their 
property was protected, their toleration was encouraged, and 
their persons loaded with favours. Their writers boast with 
delight and enthusiasm of ‘the glory, splendour and prosper- 
ity in which they lived.”” Their schools in the south of the 
Peninsula were the channels through which the knowledge of 

the East was spread over western and northern Europe. Ab- 

enezra, Maimonides and Kimki, three of the most illustrious 
ornaments of the Synagogue, rank among the Spanish Jews.— 
Throughout the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, while knowl- 
edge among Christians seemed at the lowest ebb, the catalogue 
of Hebrew writers is most extensive and most varied. Math- 
ematics, medicine, and natural philosophy, were all! greatly 
advanced under their auspices; while the pursuits of poetry 
and oratory adorned their pages. ‘They obtained so much con- 
sideration, that the ancestors of almost every noble family in 
Spain may be traced up to a Jewish head. 

The fifteenth and sixteenth centuries are crowded with ev- 
ery calamity that_could afflict a nation, pursued by all the 
blindness of ignorance and all the hatred of infatuated and pow- 
erful malevolence. Their sacred books were destroyed ; their 
dwellings devastated ; their temples razed; themselves visited 
by imprisonment and tortures ; by private assassinations and 
extensive massacres. When the infamous Fifth Ferdinand es- 
tablished or re-organized the Inquisition in Spain, the Jews 
were among its earliest victims. Two hundred thousand 
wretches were pursued by fire, sword, famine and pestilence, 
and he who should offer them shelter, food, or clothing, was to 
be punished as a feton. Of those who fled to the mountains 
many were murdered in cold blood, and others died miserably 
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of hunger. Of those who embarked, thousands perished with 
their wives and children on the pitiless ocean. Some reached 
the more hospitable regions of the North, and preserved the 
language and literature of their fathers; yet the epoch of their 
glory seemed departed, and the Arbabanels, the Cordozos, the 
Spinozas, and a few others, glimmer only amidst the ene 
obscurity. The Jews, as a people, appeared wholly occupied 
in selfish worldliness, scarcely producing such a man as Men- 
delsohn, even ina cextury, and claiming for him then no re- 
nown in his Hebrew character. 


‘The Jews seem to have partaken of the general character ot 
the age ; and scepticism and incredulity took their stand where 
ignorance and superstition had existed before. Yet the chan- 
ges which had been extensively in action in the religious and 
political world, could not but produce some effect upon their 
situation. ‘They had become too important a part of society to 
de passed by without notice; while their wealth and their 
great financial operations gave them extraordinary weight.— 
‘Chey have been courted by kings, eancbled by emperors. All 
the concerns of states have been obliged to turn upon their in- 
dividual will. ‘They have become in a word the very mon- 
archs of the earth, dec idine the great question of peace or war 
—the arbiters, in truth, of the destinies of man. 


But it is not in this point of view that we mean to consider 
the Jews; nor are these ‘lords of the ascendant’ the individu- 
als among them that interest our affections or excite our re- 
gard. The revival which we contemplate with delight is the 
revival of those old and holy associations which seemed buried 
in the abyss of worldliness, of that enlightened, that literary 
spirit which gives the promise and is the pledge of brighter 
and better days. We see the young tree of truth and enquiry 
springing up in the waste. Its roots strike de ep, its branches 
spread widely, it shall gather the people under its shade. 


We know of nothing more touching, nothing more sublime, 
than the feelings with which an intelligent Hebrew must re- 
view the past and present, while he anticipates the future his- 
tory of his race. That history begins, as he deems it will end, 
in triumph,and in glory, Yet mists and chilling desolation en- 
velope all the intermediate records. With what proud and 
glowing emotions must he trace the origin and progress of that 
religion, which he and his fathers have professed through tri- 
als sharper than the fiery furnace, for which all of them have 
suffered, and millions have died © With Israel the living God 
condescended to covenant, and called them ‘his chosen, his 
peculiar people.’ Miracles and signs and wonders cover all 
their early wanderings with light, fair as the milky way across 
the arch of heaven. For them the cloudy pillar was raised in 
the desert ; for them the column of fire dissipated the gloom 
and the terrors of night. Amidst thunderings and lightnings, 
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and the voice of the trumpet and the presence of God, their 
law was promulgated ; the bitter waters of Marah were made 
sweet to them; and manna fell from heaven as the nightly 
dew.— Well might they shout with their triumphant leader, 
‘The Lord is our strength, and our song, and our salvation.’ 

Then come the days of darkness—and they are many. ‘The 


glory of the temple is departed. They are scattered like chaff 


among the rations: Opprobrium and insult hunt them through 
the earth. Shame and suffering bend them to the very dust, 
till degradation drags-tthem to the lowest depth of misery.— 
All the cruelties that ferocity can invent; all the infatuatior. 
that furious blindness can generate ; all the terrors that despo- 
tism can prepare, are poured out upon their unsheltered heads. 
Warrants go forth for their extirpation ; yet the race is pre- 
served. Those who most hate and persecute one another, all 
unite to torture them, Exile, imprisonment, death—these are 
the least of their woes. W hy should the picture be drawn ?— 
the soul is lacerated with the contemplation. Those genera- 
tions are gathered to their fathers. Stilled are their sorrows 
and their joys. 

Next a few dim rays play across the path of time. Civiliza- 
tion and freedom, gathering the human race beneath -their 
wings, and protecting them all by the generous influence of a 
widely pervading benevolence, raise the race of Israel to their 
rank among the nations.—Then, hidden in the deeper recesses 
of futurity, what visions of splendour are unveiled! The gath- 
ering of the tribes, Jerusalem, the glorious temple, their own 
Messiah ;—but the thoughts faulter, the spirit is troubled.— 
Yet ‘the mouth of the Lord hath spoken it.’ 

Under the influence of thoughts like these Da Costa must 
have compose’! the hymn, of which we venture to give a trans- 
lation. It-breathes, it burns with all the blended emotions of 
pride and indignation ; of hope deferred that sickeneth the 
heart ; ; of confidence; of despair; of virtue wounded by con- 
tumely and true nobility insulted by contempt: there is a spir- 
it roused by a contemplation of injustice, and a sense of wrong, 
soaring trom eloquence to sublimity. 


ISRAEL. 
[EXTRACT FROM THE TRANSLATION. } 


Yes ! bear—confide—be patient ever 
My brethren of the chosen race! 
Whose name oblivion blighted never, 
Whose glories time shall ne’er efface : 
Vanish the Atheist’s desperate boldness, 
Shame he presumptuous threats of hell! 
The age’s apathy and coldness— 
Ye are the race of Isracl. 


Their blood who were, in years long faded, 
Allied to God, ye bear within ; 

And ye are still, ‘although degraded, 

Ennobled by your origin ; 
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Ye o’er all nations elevated, 
God’s earthly treasure, hope and claim, 

His favourites, his first-created— 

O let us still deserve his name ! 


O sunk in shame! in sorrow straying ! 
bie i 04 Ye sinned—now suffer and atone ! 
1h il In agony and exile praying 
awe For that bright land you called your own 
Ye from God’s beaten tract departed : 
Poor homeless pilgrims wandering here ; 
His arm abandoned you, proud hearted ! 
To trembling helplessness and fear. 


What prophets have foretold comes o’er us; 
The sceptre from our grasp is torn ; 
Our rank and glory fade before us, 
Our god-like kingdom given to scorn : 
" We chosen erst from chosen nations, 
} Now writhe beneath the scoffer’s rod ; 
Bare to the meanest slave’s vexations, 
We who were the subjects once of—God 


| Ah! safety, comfort, all are reft us, 
a Exiled by God’s almighty hand ; 

i} Nought of the glorious orient left us, 
Our true—our only father’s Jand! 

} Far from our sire’s remains— ill-fated, 


; The abject race of Abraham weeps ; 
His blood, in us degenerated; 
! i Now thro’ a crumbling ruin creeps. 
| iy Redeemer! Sire! be our defender ! 


O, turn not from our prayers away, 
Give Israel to her early splendour, 
Or let her joyless name decay ! 
No! hopes deferr’d and memories vanishi’d, 
Our trust in thee could never bow ; 
We are the Hebrews still—tho’ banish’d, 
Thon art the Hebrew’s God—e’en now ' 


Yes! the Messiah. soon appearing, 
Shall burst these bonds of slavery ; 

. Thine anger —mists again are clearing, 
Our day of victory is nigh. 

A heavenly flame is brightly soaring, 
Behind the cl .uds of earthly wo: 

Shout, Israel! shout, with joy adoring, 
Your Prince’s—-Saviour’s advent show. 


Lion of Judah, roar and greet him, 
Hail his majestic march once more : 
Aes Come Adam’s race ! with blessings meet him. 
‘ And rank again, as rank’d of yore. 

Announce him from on high thou thunder ' 

Bend your proud heads, ye hills around 

| Fall, kingdom of deceit, asunder, 

| In ruins at our trumpet’s sound. 
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Behold the Jong expected gladness ! 
Salvation’s morn again appears ; 
The meed for suffering, scorn, and sadness, 
The citadel ’gainst foes and fears. 
With hope like this. to live or perish, 
Is our redemption—duty—joy ! 
Which when our souls shall cease to cherish, 
Those guilty souls, O God, destroy! 
Vol. I. 80—86. 
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MORAL OBLIGATIONS. 


Any one would reasonably imagine, abounding as the 
world does, in numerous, varied and inevitable real ills, 
that the brotherhood of mankind, influenced by sympathy 
and pity, would invariably be disposed to mitigate rather 
than to increase the severity of human sufferings. Un- 
happily, however, we too frequently find it otherwise ;— 
and that certain characters seemingly forgetful, not only 
as it respects others, but themselves also, ‘ that imper- 
fections are the characteristics of humanity,” deal out 
unsparingly around them the envenomed shafts of false- 
hood, malevolence and detraction. For the serious no- 
tice of all such we offer the following passage from the 
Enchiridion of Epictetus :—-* Consider not what your 
brother does, but what you are to do.” 


It is a melancholy fact that there is no assertion so im- 
probably false, * so little like the truth but it will be 
reteived and believed without examination, so long as it 
tends to lower an object of envy, to injure the interest of 
a rival, or to wound the heart of him whom we hate, only 
because we feel the weight of his real superiority.” 


How unlike to this would be our conduct did we always 
observe the conduct of our Saviour, who directs us ¢ to 
do unto others as we would that others should do unto 
us.” So long however, as we are exposed to the arrows 
of the archers—so long as the depraved in heart delight to 
wound the peace of their fellow-men, to use the words of 
the moralist whom we have already quoted, ** we must 
learn to submit to necessity, and turn our attention from 
evils fo our advantages. After all our complaints, Prov- 
idence is really found kind and impartial, and if we pos- 
sess but humility and patience, we shall discover under 
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our most disagreeable situation, some copious source of vit 
placid enjoyment. The ill usuage of the world will re- ae 
coil from the heat which is sheltered with faith and inno- a 
cence, as the billows are reverberated from the rock.” Ni 

** No works shall find acceptance, in that day, ¥ 
a * When all disguises shall be rent away, ai 
Ag * That square not tr uly with the seulptor’s plan, Dre 
‘| ‘“‘ Nor spring with love to God—or love to man.” vi 
8 atl 
ANECDOTE OF JUDGE MARSHALL. as 
ral 
[From a Virginia Paper. ] " 
it is frequently remarked that the most laudable deeds §& ,, 


are achieved in the shades of retirement ; and to its truth 
history testifies in every page. An act of heroism or phi- Fy, 





lanthropy, performed in solitude, where no undue feeling FR, 
can affect the mind or bias the character, is worth to the &,, 
eye of an impartial observer whole volumes of exploits dis- Bj, 
played before the gaze of the stupid and admiring multi- &,, 

| tude. It is not long, since a gentleman was travelling in 
iy one of the counties of this state, and about the close of the : 
day stopped at a public house to obtain refreshment and : 
spend the night. He had been there but a short time, be- 
} fore an old man alighted from his gig, with the apparent §& { 
intention of becoming a fellow guest with him at the same t 
f \, house. As the old man drove up, he observed that both : 
Lisl the shafts of his gig were broken, and that they were held 
i 7 together by withs formed from the bark of a hickory Sap- ' 
| \ ling. Our traveller observed further that he was plain- 
5) ly clad, that his knee buckles were loosened, aud that 
so;nething like negligence pervaded his dress. Conceciv- , 


ing him to be one of the honest yeomanry of our land, the 
courtesies of strangers passed between them, and they en- 
tered the tavern. It was about the same time that an ad- 
dition of three or four young gentlemen was made to their 
number; most, if not all of them, of the legal profession. 


As soon as they became conveniently accommodated, 
the conversation was turned by one of the latter, upon an 
bly eloquent harrangue which had that day been displayed at 

| { the bar. It was replied by the other, that he had witnes- 
sed the same day, a degree of eloquence no doubt equal, 
but that it was from the pulpit. Something like a 
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sarcastic rejoinder was made to the eloquence of the pul- 
pit; and a warm and able altercation ensued, in which the 
merits of the Christian Religion became the subject of dis- 
cussion. From 6 o’clock until 14, the young champions 
wielded the sword of argument, adducing, with ingenuity 
and ability, every thing that could be said, pro and con. 
During this protracted period, the old gentleman listened 
with all the meekness and modesty of a child, as if he was 
adding new information to the stores of his own mind; 


jor perhaps, he was observing, with philosophic eyes, the 


faculties of the youthful mind, and how new energies are 
evolved by repeated action; or perhaps, with patriotic 
emotion, he was reflecting upon the future destinies of his 
country, and on the rising generation upon whom those 
destinies must devolve ; or most probably, with a senti- 
ment of moral and religious feeling, he was collecting an 
argument, which, characteristic of himself, no art would 
be “able to elude, and no force to resist.”°—Our traveller 


}remained a spectator, and took no part in what was said. 


At last one of the young men remarked, that it was im- 
possible to combat with long and established prejudices, 
wheeled around, and with some familiarity exclaimed, 
‘Well my old gentleman, what think you of these things ©” 


‘if, said the traveller, a streak of vivid lightning had at 
‘that moment crossed the room, their amazement could 
jnot have been greater than it was with what followed. The 


most eloquent and unanswerable appeal was made for 


hnearly an hour by the old gentleman, that he had ever 


heard or read; so perfect was his recollection, that every 
argument urged against the Christian Religion, was met 
in the order in which it was advanced. Hume’s sophistry 
on the subject of miracles was, if possible, more perfectly 
answered than it had already been by Campbell. And 
in the whole lecture there was so much simplicity and en- 
ergy, pathos and subliiaity, that not another word was ut- 
lered—an attempt to describe it, said the traveller, would 


be an attempt to paint the sunbeams. It was immediately 


a matter of curiosity and inquiry who the old gentleman 
Was: the traveller concluded it was the preacher, trom 


p Whom the pulpit eloquence had been heard: but no, it 


Was the CHIEF JUSTICE OF THE UNITED STATES. 
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THE VILLAGE PREACHER. 


‘* Father forgive them!” 


Go, proud infidel—search the ponderous tomes of heath- 
en learning ;—explore the works of Confucius—examine 
the precepts of Seneca, and the writings of Socrates :-— 
all the excellencies of the ancient and the modern mora- 
lists, and point to a sentence equal to this simple’ prayer 
of our Saviour. Reviled and insulted—suffering the 
grossest indignities—crowned with thorns, and led away 
to die! no annihilating curse breaks from his tortured 
breast. Sweet and placid as the aspirings of a mother 
for her nursling, ascends the prayer of mercy on his en- 
emies, ¢ Father forgive them.’—O, it was worthy of its 
origin, and stamps with the bright seal of truth that His 
mission was from Heaven! 


Acquaintances, have you quarrelled ?—Friends, have 
you differed? If He, who was pure and perfect, forgave 
his bitterest enemies, do you well to cherish your anger { 

Brothers, to you the precept is imperative ; you shall 
forgive—not seven times, but seventy times seven. 

Husbands and wives, you have no right to expect per- 
fection in each other. To err is the lot of humanity.— 
Iliness will sometimes render you petulant, and disap- 
pointment ruffle the smoothest temper. Guard, I be- 
seech you, with unremitting vigilance, your passions :— 
controuled, they are the genial heat that warms us along 
the way of life—ungoverned, they are consuming fires. 
Let your strife be one of respectful attentions, and con- 
ciliatory conduct. 


Cultivate with care the kind and gentle affections of 
the heart. Plant not, but eradicate the thorns, that grow 
in your partner’s path; above all, let no feeling of re- 
venge ever find a harbour in your breast: let the sun 
never go down upon your anger. A kind word—an 
obliging action—if it be in a trifling concern, has a pow- 
er superior to the harp of David in calming the billows 
of the soul. 


Revenge is as incompatible with happiness as it is hos- 
tile to Religion. Let him whose heart is black with mal- 
ice and studious of revenge, walk through the fields while 
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lad in verdure, and adorned with flowers ;—to his eye 
there is no beauty; the flowers to him exhale no frag- 
rance. Dark as his soul nature is robed in deepest sable. 
—The smile of beauty lights not up his bosom with joy ; 
but the furies of hell rage in his breast, and render him 
as miserable as he would wish the object of his hate.— 
But let him lay his hand upon his heart and say—* Re- 
venge, I cast thee from me—Father forgive me as I for- 
give miné enemies”—and nature assumes a new and de- 
lightful garniture. Then, indeed, are the meads verdant 
and the flowers fragrant—then is the music of the groves 
delightful to his ear, and the smile of virtuous beauty 
lovely to his soul. 
=> o-— 
REMARKS ON THE SURFACE OF THE GLOBE. 
FROM THE LONDON METHODIST MAGAZINE. 

Where ends this mighty buildiag? Where begin 

‘The suburbs of creation? Where the wall 

Whose battlements look o’er into the vale 

Of non-existence, nothing’s strange abode ? 

Say, at what point of space Jehovah dropp’d 

His slacken’d line, and laid his balance by : 

Weigh’d worlds, and measured Infinite no more ?—rYoUNe. 


"The more we examine the several apartments of our 
ereat abode, the more we shall be charmed with the wis- 
dom, and fearfully impressed with the existence of Him 
who ordered the nicest economy to combine with the 
most boundless profusion, and have ample reason to say 
with the royal Psalmist, “* The works of the Lord are 
creat, sought out of ail those that have pleasure in them.” 
fn many instanees, we are charmed with the works of 
art, and the skill of man. But art is dim-sighted in her 
plans, and defective even in her most elaborate essays, 
when compared with nature, or rather nature’s sublime 
Author. He is, indeed, a designer and a workman that 
needs not be ashamed. His eye strikes out ten thousand 
elegant models, and his touch executes all with inimitable 
perfection. Yonder the hills, like a grand amphitheatre, 
arise pompous and magnificent ; some clad with mantling 
vines, some crowned with towering cedars, some ragged 
and mis-shapen rocks, whose lofty summits aspire be- 
yond the eye of man, or yawn with terrific subterraneous 
Von, I. 10 
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dens. Ata great distance the mountains lift their frozen 
brows, or penetrate the clouds with their tremendous 
peaks. The vineyard swells into a profusion of clusters ; 
some tinged with the deepest purple; and delicately 
clouded with the most beautiful azure. The vine requires 
a strong reflection of the sun-beams, and a very large 
proportion of warmth. How commodiously do the hills 
and mountains minister to this purpose ! May we not call 
these vast declivities the garden walls of nature ? which 
far more effectually than the most costly glasses, or most 
artful green-houses, concentre the solar heat, and com- 
plete the maturity of the grape. 


“ Thy parent hand, thy forming skill, 

Firm fix’d this universal! chain ; 
Else empty, barren darkness still, 

Had held his unmolested reign. 
Whiate’er in earth, or sea, or sky, 

Or shuns, or meets, the wandering thought, 
Escapes, or strikes the searching eye, 

By THEE was to perfection brought |” 

ww See: 
ESCAPE FROM DEATH—AT SEA. 
By James Hogg. 


I was on my voyage back to my native country, after an ab- 
sence of five years, spent in unremitting toil in a ‘foreign land, 
to which I had been driven by a singular occurrence. Our 
voyage had been prosperous, and on Christmas day we were 
within fifty leagues of port. Passengers and crew were all in 
the highest spirits. For my own part I was the happiest man 
in existence. I had been unexpectedly raised from poverty to 
affluence—my parents were longing once more to behold their 
erring and beloved son, and I knew that there was one dearer 
even than my parents, who had remained true to me through 
all my misfortunes, and would soon be mine for life. 


About eight o’clock in the evening I went on deck. The ship 
was Sailing upon a wind at the rate of seven knots an hour, and 
there was a wild grandeur in the night. A strong snow sterm 
blew, but steadily and without danger, and now and then, when 
the struggling moonlight overcame the sleety and misty dark- 
ness, we saw for some distance around us, the agitated sea all 
tumbling with foam. There were no shoals to fear, and the 
ship kept boldiy on her course, close-reefed, and mistress of 
the storm. I leaned over the ‘gunwale, admiring the water 
rushing past like a foaming cataract, when, by some unaccount- 
able accident, I lost my balance, and in an instant fell over- 
board intothe seaa * * * * * * * * Jremember a 


convulsive shuddering all oyer my body and a hurried leaping 
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of my breast, as I felt myself about to lose hold of the vessel, 
and afterwards a sensation of the most icy chillness from im- 
mersion into the waves—but nothing resembling a fall or pre- 
cipitation. When below the water, I think that the momen- 
tary belief rushed across my mind, that the ship had suddenly 
sunk, and that I was but one of a perishing crew. I imagined 
that I felt a hand with long fingers clutching at my legs, and 
made violent efforts to escape, dragging after me, as I thought, 
the body of some drowning wretch. On rising to the surface, 
I recollected in a moment what had befallen me, ana uttered a 
ery of horror, which is in my ears to this day, and often makes 
me shudder, as if it were the mad shriek of another person in 
the extremity of perilous agony. Often have I dreamed over 
again that dire moment, andthe cry I utter in my sleep is 
something more horrible than a human voice. No ship was to 
be seen. The little happy world to which, a moment before, 
I had belonged, had swept by, the waves dashed on me, and 
struck me onthe face and howled at me; the winds yelled, 
and snow beat like drifting sand into my eyes—and there I was 
left to struggle, and buffet, and gasp, and perish, alone, unseen 
and unpitied by man, and as I thought too, by the everlasting 
(;op. I tried to penetrate the surrounding darkness with my 
elaring eyes, that felt leaping from their sockets, and saw, as 
it by miraculous power, to a great distance through the night— 
but no ship—nothing but white crested waves, and the dismal 
noise of thunder. I shouted, shrieked and yelled that I might 
be heard by the crew, till my voice was gone—and that too 
when I knew there was none to hear me. At last I became ut- 
terly speechless, and when I tried to call aloud there was noth- 
ing but a silent gasp and convulsion—while the waves came 
upon me like stunning blows, reiterated and reiterating, and 
drove me along like a log of wood. 


Once I muttered to myself, ‘‘ this is only a dream and I shall 
awake.” I had often before dreamed of being drowned, and 
this idea of its being a dream so pressed upon me, that I vain- 
ly strove to shriek out, that the noise might awaken me. But 
oh! the transition, from this momentary and wild hope of its 
being a dream, into the conviction of its reality! All at once 
1 felt my inmost.soul throttled, strangled, and stifled, by an in- 
supportable fear of death. ‘Fhat death which to my imagina- 
tion had ever appeard. the most hideous, and of which I had 
often dreamed till the drops fell down my forehead like rain, 
had now in truth befallen me ; but dreadful as all my dreams 
had been, what were they alltothis? I felt as if all human 
misery were concentrated in the speechless anguish of my own 
one single heart. 

All this time [ was not conscious of any act of swimming ;— 
but I soon found that I had instinctively been exerting all my 
power and skill, and both were Feqallite to keep me alive in 
the tumultuous wake of the ship, Something struck me har- 
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der than a wave, what it was I knew not, but I grasped it with 
a passionate violence, for the hope of salvation came sudden- 
ly over._me, and w ith a sudden transition from despair, I felt 
that Iwas rescued. I had the same thought as if I had been 
suddenly heaved on shore by a wave. ‘The crew had thrown 
over every thing they thought could afford me the slightest 
chance of escape from death, and a hen-coop ne drifted tow- 
ardsme. At once all the stories I hadever read of mariners 
miraclously saved at sea, rushed across my recollection. I had 
an object to cling to which I knew would enable me to prolong 
my existence. Iwas no longer helpless on the cold weltering 
world of waters ; and the thought that my friends were think- 
ing of me, and doing all they could tor me, gave me a wonder- 
ful courage. I may yet pass the night in the ship, I thought, 
and looked round eagerly to hear the rush of her prow, or to see 
through the snow-drift the gleaming of her sails. 

This was but a momentary gladness. The ship I knew could 
not be far off, but for any good she could do me she might have 
been in the heart of the Atlantic ocean. Ere she could have al- 
tered her course, I must have drifteda long way to the leeward, 
and in that dim snowy night how was such a speck to be seen? 
I saw a flash of lightning, and then there wasthunder. It was 
the ship firing a gun, to let me know if still alive, that she was 
somewhere lying to. But wherefore? Iwas separated from 
her, by a dire necessity, by many thousand and fierce waves, 
that would not let my shrieks be heard. Each succeeding gun 
was heard fainter and fainter, till at last the sound, scarcely 
heard above the rumbling of the tempestuous sea, told. me that 
the ship was farther and farther off, till she and her heartless 
crew had left me to my fate. Why did they not send their boat 
round and round all the night through, for the sake of one whom 
they pretended to love so well? I blamed, and blessed them by 
fits till every emotion of my soul was exhausted, and I clung in 
sullen despair to the wretched piece of wood that still kept 
me from eternity. 

Was it not strange, that during all this time the image of my 
friends at home never came to my mind? My thoughts had not 
escaped beyond the narrow and dim horizon of the sea, at least 
not beyond that fatal ship. But now I thought of home, and the 
blessed things there, and so intensely bright was that flash of 
heavenly images, that for a moment my heart filled with hap- 
piness. It was terrible when the cold and dashing waves broke 
over me in that insane dreaming fit, and awoke me to the cgn- 
viction that there was nothing in store for me but an icy and 
lingering death, and that I who had so much to live for, was 
seemingly on that account to perish.—[To BE CONCLUDED. | 


An Honest mind, safely alone, 

May travel through the burning zone ; 
Or through the deepest Scythian snows, 
Or where the famed Hydaspes flows. 
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FOR THE MISCELLANEOUS MAGAZINE. 
ESSAY ON FAITH—NO. III. 


The great work of God in restoring fallen man, to his favour 
and image, is a three-fold work of righteousness, as revealed 
from faith, to faith, in the trutn of God’s works and word. 


First, a righteousness for man in, and through Jesus Christ: 
he is the free gift of God, in whom all righteousness is secured 
equally, and unconditionally for every fallen soul of man. God 
never did require any obedience, or goodness in man, through 
which to give him a title to this gift; man’s right in it is an in- 
defeasible right, willed him, by the free an indisputable gift of 
God. This is the redemption that is in Christ Jesus, in which 
man has not, and never had any hand ; and it is tendered in the 
works, and word of God, to every rational soul of man, through 
Jesus Christ. ‘‘Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of the 
law, being made a curse for us. Therefore, as by the offence 
of one, Judgment came upon all men} to condemnation, even so, 
by the righteousness of one, the free gift came upon all men, 
unto justification of life. But of him are ye in Christ Jesus, 
who of God is made unto us, wisdom, and righteousness, and 
sanctification, and redemption. For God hath made him, (who 
knew no sin) to be sin for us, that we might be made, the 
righteousness of God in him.”’ 


Second, a righteousness in man; and this, God has made de- 
pendant on man’s own act. and deed, in the exercise of his 
faith : and he has a sure right to believe it is for him, as above ; 
yet he has no right to believe it is in him, without his knowl- 
edge, or consent, in the reception of it: ‘‘ Because the love of 
God is shed abr: ad in our hearts by the holy ghost which is 
given unto us.’—And unless received by faith, how can it be 
given untous? For it is freely offered to every man, in, and 
through Jesus Christ, upon the simple, and ,easy terms of 
man’s receiving Christ, and every right principle, through him 
by faith. ‘* As many as received him, to them gave he power 
to become the sons of God, even as many as believed on his 
name.” 

Third, a righteousness by man; and it is impossible for man 
to be righteous, or dé right before God, until the heart is just- 
ly, and freely given to him by faith, with repentance towards 
God, and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ. After we have fully 
given our hearts to God, and have received Jesus Christ, and 
through him the gift of the holy ghost, then through the pow- 
erful and ali-sufficient principle of the righteousness of God, 
we shall justly render unto man, the things that are man’s, in 
duties of benevolence; and unto God, the things which are 
God’s, in duties of piety towards him. ‘‘ And they were both 
righteous before God, walking.in all the commandments, and 
ordinances of the Lord blameles.” 
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Faith, represented in the Scriptures, as man’s act, is no 
where designated into two kinds; much less divided into dif. 
ferent sorts; as, historical faith—human faith—divine faith— 
miraculous faith—or, saving faith. All these distinctions are 
but the inventions of men ; and is one fatal cause, why se many 
wrest the Scriptures to their own destruction. God has not 
seen fit, to make any such distinctions, and we are not au- 
thorized to make those additions, to his word. ‘The word of 
life, tells us, ‘* there is one faith,’? and many degrees of that 
one faith; such as little, great, and greatest faith ; of being 
weak in faith ; strong in faith ; and full of faith. Christ says, 
‘** why are ye so fearful, how is it that ve haye no faith? Have 
faith, and doubt not, and whatsoever ye shall ask, in prayer, 
believing, ye shall receive ; according to thy faith, be it unto 
thee ; thy faith hath saved thee.”’ 

Man’s faith, perceives, and receives the salvation of God ;— 
all salvation, from the lowest to the highest, is by faith; and 
all faith from its lowest, to its highest degree, is saving. That, 
which does not save from ignorance, unrighteousness, or 
wretchedness in any degree, is not faith: ‘‘and whatsoever is 
not of faith, (is of unbelief, and all unbelief) is sin.’ Faith 
precedes all salvation ; as every degree of salvation, is the free 
gift of God, toevery man who receives it, in its various de- 
grees, by various degrees of his faith, But is is impossible, in 
the nature of unchangeable truth, for any man to receive by 
faith, a higher degree of salvation, while he rejects the lower 
degrees of it, by his voluntary, actual and habitual :.nbelief.— 
Faith is that act of the rational mind, which unlocks every av- 
enue to the spiritual senses of the soul :—by faith, the soul 
hears, sees, feels, tastes, and enjoys, with as much evidence, 
and certainty,the truth and reality of things, as the bodily sen- 
ses possibly can give the evidence of. But there is no mternal 
evideuce without faith, Unbelief, deafens, blinds, benumbs, 
and yitiates the soul. If man can voluntarily reject the gift of 
God, in the offer of Christ, and his salvation, by his unbelief; 
is it not evident, that it is as much in his power to receive by 
his faith ? God’s offer gives man the ability-te believe; but 
man’s faith gives him, the ability to receive. And the same 
offer gives man also the ability to reject by unbelief ; for, it is 
as impossible to reject, as to accept, what is not offered— 
Therefore faith must be as much the entire act of man, as un- 
belief; and we may as rationally declare the act of unbelief, t 
be the gift of God, asthe act of faith: for if there was no truth 
proposed, in the free offer of God’s gifts, there c-uld be no un 
belief, to reject, any more than faith, to accept them. 

March, 1824. /,  ~ 4 LUMEN. 

; {4 — . 
Hail! gentle PIETY, unmingled joy, 
Whose fulness satisfies. but ne’er can cloy! 
Spread thy soft wings o’er my devoted breast, 
And settle there an everlasting guest. 
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CLEOPHILA., 


it issomething wonderful, that in historical narratives, 
the softer virtues of domestic life should searcely ever meet 
with any applause, while these of the warrior are embla- 
zoned with all the luxuries of rhetoric. 

The exertion of power to destroy, and, in a manner to 
annihilate the human species, surely cannot be recom- 
mended but by a savage, or a heart void of the tender fecl- 
ings of humanity. : 

The praise which one buteherer of the human race re- 
ceives from another on account of the number he has slain 
or the multiplicity of battles in which he has come off con- 
queror, is what no rational, no cultivated understanding, 
would either desire or deserve. Hence it is that in rec- 
ommending the Supreme Being to the love and admiration 
of mankind we expatiate on the attribute of mercy, but not 
on that of power. We praise him for the exertions of good- 
ness, but we dread him when we reflect on the instances 
of his vengeance. 

Why the milder irradiations of social virtue should be 


neglected by historians, and those most inimical to society. 
should be honoured as the displays of true heroism, is not. 


to be accounted for, unless we suppose that those who 
could, by the foree of arms, rob half the world of their 
properties, could force half the world to contradict their 
own sensations, and buy both their lives and the continua- 
tion ef their property, at the expense of their consciences. 

Though no one is so lost to humanity as to extol the 
cruel ferocity of a lion before the endearing mildness of a 
lamb, yet there are very few among the votaries of the 
historic muse who are not more ready to display the ex- 
ertions of power, which are destructive to the human spe- 
cies, than those actions which are productive of happiness, 
preservatives of the species, and the solace of suffering 
virtue and unavoidable distress. 

To pour the balm of comfort into the healing bosom of 
agony, te wipe away the tears of desponding indigence, 
to dispel the glooms of oppressed virtue, is surely more 
worthy human nature, than the ravaging of cities, plun- 
dering the innocent, and peopling the world with widows 
and orphans. 
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68 
this great work of nature ; and we could not but be filled 
with astonishment at the amazing power of Him who can 
clothe himself in wonder and terror, or throw around his 
works a mantle of sublimity, [Christian Herald. 


FOR THE MISCELLANEOUS MAGAZINE. 


YOUTHFUL PIETY. 


There is a loveliness in YourHFUL PIETY, that words 
eannot describe. Religion, at all times and under all cir- 
cumstances, is lovely, but when exemplified in the cor- 
rect deportment and christian character of a tender strip- 
jing, it appears in all the loveliness of its matchless 
charms. Qh! ’tis sweet to see the opening ruse,” but 
sweeter far to behold the tender youth, Just opening into 
life, advrned with the graces of that Spirit, that pours 
the healing balm of consolation into the wounded, bleed- 
ing bresst —that calms the sorrows of the contrite mour- 
ner, and speaks peace to the troubled soul. 


We naturally feel a deep solicitude for pious youth, 
when we consider that they are surrounded by so many 
temptations—that they are exposed to so many snares, 
and assailed by so formidable an adversary as the avow- 
ed foe of « God and man.” But our fears are quieted in 
a great measure, from the consideration, that the Lord 
is their friend, and his grace, like a foster ring rampart, is 
sufficient for their protection. 


Mary L » was the only daughter of poor but 
respectable parents, who resided in the lower part of 
New-Jersey. She was remarkable for mildness, docility, 
and obedience, Ata very early age sl: beheld with 
deep concern, the exceeding sinfulness of sin, and her 
need of a Saviour—She sought the Lord, and found in 
Him just such a Saviour as her soul required—In_ the 
uninterrupted enjoyment of his presence and the smiles of 
his love, she was unspeakably happy. She was cheerful 
—but not volatile. * * * * * * * About this 
time her father was taken dangerously ill: and never 
was any one more assiduously engaged in attending at the 
sick couch of a relative or friend, than Mary was at that 
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of her father’s—Her prayers were hourly offered up, in 
behalf of her dear sick parent, whom she loved with all 
the tenderness of affection. * * * * But the time 
for parting come ! The clammy sweat of Death began to 
gather on the sick man’s brow !--Mary and her mother 
kneeled down by his bed-side.—The latter, seized with a 
convulsive grasp, the clay-cold hand of her dying hus- 
band, while the former, raising her eyes, bedimmed with 
tears, towards heaven, commenced an earnest and pathet- 
ic petition to the God of Mercy, to protect the spirit of 
her expiring father in his «journey through the dark 
valley and shadow of death.” The soul of the dying man 
was tranquilized—He contemplated his immediate disso- 
lution with calmness, and while expressing his unshaken 
confidence in Gop, he fell asleep in the arms of death—— 


This was a severe trial. She mourned the loss of an 
affectionate father ;--but she did not repine! Grace sup- 
ported her. 


Mary was but twelve years of age when she lost her 
father, yet her conduct on that trying occasion, would 
have reflected honour on any christian more advanced in 
years. An accouut of her after-life, and triumphant 
death, will be furnished for another number. OSCAR, 
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Religious Intelligence. 


REVIVALS. 


New-Jenser.—In the village of Patterson, there is said to be a re- 
ival, and a considerable number of members have been added to the 
several churches im that place —~—In several places in Bergen eounty, 
ve are informed that the work of the Lord is reviving. ——A corres- 
pondent in Sussex county says, that ‘ the friends of Zion are encourag- 
ed; our prospects are brightening ;’ about 150 have been added to 
the Methodist societies in that county, within a year.-——A letter from 
a gentleman in Eljizabeth-Town, to his friend in Trenton, dated Feb, 
28. says, *‘ There is a gracious revival of religion in this place; it com- 
menced in the month of January, and is at this time more rapid in its 
influence than at any time since its commencement— Meetings are fre- 
quent and powerful: between 30 and 40 have been added to the 
Methodist suciety.’———Our last accounts from Monmouth county are 
flattering ; in many places the Lord has begun a good work, and many 
persons profess to have experienced conyerting grace.———There are 
indications of reviyals in the counties of Somerset and Hunterdon. 
Burlington county, The following extract of a letter from a gentle- 
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man in New-Mills, we copy from the New-Jersey Advocate: ‘ Gon has 
wonderfully displayed His power in this village ; upwards of sixty have 


 agsm religion, and have joined our society, (Methodist) in about 


our weeks. The work is going on rapidly. Indeed, the principal part 
of the people in the town are converted; we have meetings, yet, al- 

most every night.’ A letter pub!ished inthe Methodist Magazine, 
states, that the accounts from Burlington circuit are very flattering, 
and the flame is kindling in the different vill: ages and neighbourhoods ; 
awakenings are numerous and conversions { 
formed that interesting revivals have eimansneed, in the counties of 
Gloucester, Salem, Cumberland and Cape-May 


Prennsytyanta—There are many places in this state which the 
Lord has visited in much mercy—particularly in the upper counties. 


Massacuusetts—A letter from the Rev E. Hyde, published in Zions 
THierald, states, ‘that there is a good work of grace in Provincetown, 
Truro, Eastham, Wellfleet, Yarmouth, Hyannis, and Sandwich: Ihave 
received a letter from Wantucket, informing me that the work is on the 
increase, about 150 have found the Lord, and many were still enqui- 





ring the way to Zion.’ Other places are refreshed with showers of 


grace, 
COMMUNICATION. 


REVIVAL OF RELIGION—IN FLEMINGTON, N. J. 


The inhabitants of this town had long neglected the concerns 
of their precious souls, when it pleased the God of love to pour 
out his spirit on them, in a very gracious manner. The revival 
commenced in August, 18-3. Since that time 17 persons have 


joined the Baptist, 18 the Presbyterians and 23 the Methodist. 


I am sorry to say, that that spirit, which has been so destruc- 
tive to true religion in all ages, has been too much manifested, 
—even a spirit of digotry. O, that the Lord would sanctify our 
souls, that we might love him with all our hearts and our neigh- 
hours as ourselves, which is the holy religion taught in the bible. 
Amwell, March 4, 1824. , LOMAN. 


<2 of 


WAR AND PEACE. 


Of the eleven millions six per cent loan, offered in the year 
of 1812, immediately after the commencement of the late war, 
the following sums were subscribed:—At Portsmouth $14,000, 
—Boston 338,000—-Hartford 6200—Providence 150,000—New- 
York 824,000—Philadelphia 1,570,000—Baltimore 800,000— 
Washington 603,100—Richmond 75,000—Charleston 80,000. 
Total, 4,510,300.—Deficient, 6,489,700. Mow, fifty millions 
at five per cent, might perhaps be obtained in a few days. 


—~—__ -- 


Perseverance.—T wo blacks at the south who had just been 
to hear a sermon, were conversing together respecting it ;— 
when one remarked that he “‘ could not understand,’’—the oth- 
er replied, that ‘“‘he understood all but one word.” ‘ What 
dat 2?” “ Perseverance !”? “ O, me tell you what dat mean ; it 
mean take right hold~-hold fast—hang on——and not let go: 
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MONTHLY REGISTER OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN. 


The Intelligence from Europe this month, is brought dowr 
by recent arrivals, to the 18th February. The aspect of affairs 
in this interesting quarter of the world indicate a continuation 
of peace and general tranquility. Spain appeared to be 
settling down under the new, or old, order of things, with some 
modification of the arbitrary system which formerly prevailed 
—The Inquisition was not re-established, nor was it probable 
that it would be; and it is alledged that the influence of FRANCE 
was operating to conform the policy of the absolute king and 
court to a system of government more congenial to the feelings 
and temper of the age. The consent of the king to the open- 
ing of the South-American provinces to the trade of all nations ; 
and the expected acknowledgment of their independence, are 
considered as evidences that the influence of FRANCE and Enc- 
LAND was exerted to this effect. A considerable body of French 
troops still continued in Spain, distributed in her different for- 
tified towns. 

The temper of the Brirrsu Government with respect to any 
interference of the continental powers in restoring the South- 
American Provinces to Spain, is publickly made known—and 
the assurances in the King’s Speech to Parliament of the pros- 
pect of continued peace, settles the question as to any hopes 
which Spain might have indulged in regard to aid from the 
Holy Alliance in re-conquering these Provinces. She is too 
weak to do any thing effective herself—and without the acqui- 
escence of England, the other powers of Europe would not, if 
they were so disposed, venture to interfere. 

The prospects of the success of the GREEKs in their resis- 
tance to Turkish domination, continues to brighten, as the suc- 
cessive arrivals bring down the accounts from the scene of ac- 
tion to the latest dates. The third campaign against them has 
closed without effecting any thing of moment. And the finan- 
cial affairs of the Turks, always conducted by a wild and dis- 
ultory system, are said to be in a most disordered and embar- 
rassed condition, and this state of things often turns the swords 
of their mob armies against their own chiefs, and sometimes 
even against the Sultan himself. 


From SouTH-AMERICA the intelligence is, that the inde- 
pendents maintain undisputed sway in Colombo, Bunos Ayres 
and Chili. In Peru the reports are that the principal army of 
the Revolutionists has met with a total overthrow from the 
royalists. 

In Mexico troubles have arisen from an attempt on the part 
of the military against the authority of the Congress ; but the 
insurrection did not succeed, and the leaders were seized and 
smpyisoned, 
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DOMESTIC. 

Domestic Affairs—Tranquillity still pervades this favoured 
land—The newspaper war relative to a successor to the pres- 
ent Chief Magistrate of the Union, makes some noise ; but it 
is believed nothing serious will ensue. The people care but J 
little about it and the strife seems to be mainly confined to the 
editors of the public Journals, most of whom are men of small 
) account in the community. 

Congress is engaged in attempting to pass an act laying ad- 

ditional duties on imported goods, for the purpose of encourag- 

Met ing home manufactures ; but from the strenuous opposition it 

pa A) meets, in the Southern members, and from the navigating and 

mercantile interests, doubts are entertained as to its being car- 
| ried through the present session. 

The Winter has now passed off with unusual mildness—but _ 
as the old adage says, ‘‘ It never rots in the sky,” perhaps we 
may yet have acold and cheerless spring. 


<eoJe> 
O TELL ME NOT THAT WINE WILL SOOTHE, 


[From a Boston Paper. } 


O tell me not that Wine will soothe 
The heart deprest with wo ;— 

O tell me not that Wine wi!l smooth 
Grim Penury’s haggard brow. 

For though its wave may beam as bright 
As evening’s brilliant star, 

It cannot gild misfortune’s night, 
Or dry the sinner’s tear! 


sh) O tell me not that Beauty’s smile, 

' (That sun of cloudless morn) 

i Can black Despair of wo beguile, 

| Or blunt Affection’s thorn, 

For though awhile its beams may play 
Where wealth and pleasure bloom, 

Disease will shroud its pleasing ray, 

7 It shines not in the tomb | 


ie O tell me not that Fame can give, 
" The cankered conscience — ; ‘ | 
© tell me not that fame can live, 
When hope and life shall cease ; 
For though it points where honour leads, 
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iy And bids the bosom burn,— 
a But as the lightning, swift recedes, 
) When time hath grasped his urn. 


if But tell me that Retreron’s ray, 
Can light the soul to heaven, 
tell me this can point the way 
| To him on quicksands driven. 
, _And Pl believe for well I know 
That this alone can save, 
That this can chase the clouds of wo, 
And gild the peasant’s graye. ———- AL BERT 





